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lusions by which the soul may be drawn from 
the true light, its only centre, if whatever 
springs up in the mind from every momen- 
tary impulse be not duly weighed in the un- 
erring balance of the sanctuary, and thus be 
led to pursue phantoms and cunningly devised 
fables. 

It is not in the nature of things, or in the 
order of that wisdom by which the world was 
made, that man should outwardly breathe 
without air: so neither is it in the nature of 
things, or in the order of that wisdom by 
which the plan of God’s salvation was laid, 
that faith should save without works. It is 
in the nature of the thing, and in the order 

1820, 2nd month 22nd. The more the soul of the same wisdom, that Christ and the soul 
sinks down to that of God within itself, the should unite, and co-operate in the work of 
nore it becomes confirmed in the excellencies | regeneration, according to the plan formed, 
of the faith, the principles, the leading mo-'and the foundation laid from the beginning. 
tives and practices of our ancestors and fore-| For no other foundation can any man lay— 
fathers in religious society, who have gone /nor is there any other name given under 
before us, not traditionally but substantially,| heaven, whereby men can be saved, than the 
tosit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,! name of Jesus Christ. 
inthe heavenly kingdom. In, or underthem,| «While man was weltering in his blood, 
Ise the Patriarchs, Prophets and Apostles,/God said unto him, live.” God loved us while 
and all the holy men of old, who are now at/under the dominion of transgressing nature, 
rst. On this foundation stands the immu-|before we loved Him, or had power to love 
table superstructure of redeeming love and|Him. He visits the children of men by virtue 
werey, Jesus Christ himself the chief corner-|of his own grace, good will and authority, in- 
sone. And the Spirit which moves upon this | wardly, immediately, and saith unto them, 
impregnable foundation, gathers unto itself, |live; and yet He saves not without their con- 
and leavens all the powers and faculties of the|sent and co-operation in the work. The 
wul into its own nature, and knits the hearts effectual operation of bis power may be re- 
ofall those who are gathered to it, and are | sisted, and the saving efficacy of his grace 
governed by its power, like the primitive be-| frustrated, eventually, by a noncompliance 
levers, as the heart of one man. therewith. Man is not asa mere machine to 

2rd. Great indeed is the mystery of ini- be acted upon any further than by conviction 
quity ; and that which now lets, will let until and convincement. God saves by a compli- 
itistaken out of the way. By its mysterious ance, and a co-operation with Him in the 
working in the buman heart, the soul becomes|work. “If the Spirit of Him who raised up 
ae in its researches after truth, and so/Jesus from the dead, be, or dwell in you, 

ost in a hidden labyrinth of investigation, asithe Spirit of Him who raised up Christ from 
wot easily to be extricated from it. The mys-|the dead, shall also quicken your mortal 
iy of iniquity works on the heart of man, |bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
when he yields to its dominion, to an incred-| 27th.” In the beginning God made man in 
ible degree. It leads the soul into strong de-| his own image, and after his own likeness. 
lasions, Man, by his wisdom, under its delu-|God was upright in his own wisdom; and in 
tive influence, wraps things of a spiritual na-|/that wisdom man was made upright before 
lure and things concerning the welfare of the | God; and he was immediately laid under re- 
ul, much more in the mystery than the wis-’strictions. Such was his make that restraint 
dom of the Almighty ever yet made them. | was essential to his preservation and well- 
: The object of the author of this mystery of|being. Good and evil were set before him, 
iniquity is, to perplex and mislead the mind |and be had dominion over all flesh. The seed 
m its progress, and in its researches after|of the heavenly kingdom was planted in bim, 
truth ; and no matter by what way or means | and power was given him to cherish its growth, 
if the end be effected. If the soul is diverted land to preserve it from the intrusion of nox- 
mits attention from the wisdom of God, and|ious and hurtful things presented by the 
the designs of that wisdom frustrated, the|enemy, which would obstruct or retard its 
point is gained ; and as long as this mysteri-| growth ; and this was enjoined upon him as 
ous power bas the ascendency, and keeps the/an indispensable duty. But he was liable to 
government of the exalted imaginations of|be seduced, and to fall by disobedience from 
the mind, the soul is secure in the bonds of|his steadfastness to the charge given him by 
lsenemy. It is an undeniable truth that the| his Creator, to become a transgressor, and be 
buman will must be in subjection to the will! carried away by error and delusion, under the 
vine in the work of the soul’s redemption, |dominion of the prince of darkness, and to set 
and without divine grace we can do nothing | up darkness for light, and error for truth; but 
i that work. There are many splendid de- though vested with the power to choose, yet 
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not with liberty from Him who made him, to 
choose evil ; he had liberty from God only to 
choose the good, and the command was to re- 
fuse the evil. “Inthe day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shall surely die,” contains an en- 
tire prohibition from Him who gave the com- 
mand, and a penalty to be incurred by the 
violation of such a prohibition, and that pen- 
alty actually did full upon transgressing na- 
ture; as man was convicted and found guilty 
in the sight of his Creator who was bis Lord 
and Law-giver. 

Man was created for the glory of God ; that 
he should glorify Him bere in a state of pro- 
bation; that his faith and patience might be 
thoroughly tried, and he through suffering 
and experience, made perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing: that his love and allegiance 
might be fully proved, and be prepared to en- 
joy God forever hereafter in a state of endless 
felicity. And man having the power of choice, 
God is virtually and effectually glorified in 
Him, according to the end of his creation, by 
being made the supreme object of his faith, 
his love and his adoration; and in feeling for 
his fellowman as for bimself: and doing unto 
others as they would they should do unto 
him. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
witb all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, (of the like nature with it), Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments bang all the law and the pro- 
phets.” His servants ye are, whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death, or obedience unto 
rightcousness. And agreeably to those dis- 
tinguishing testimonies, the goodness and 
mercy, the judgments and justice of the Al- 
mighty have been abundantly exemplified 
and verified in the character and condition 
of mankind through past ages of the world, 
from the beginning. Those who honor Him 
as the crown and diadem of their lives, and 
the supreme object of their love, He will 
honor; and those who despise Him shall be 
lightly esteemed. 

28th. Would’st thou know the mysterious 
way of the Almighty, with his creature man? 
Hast thou known the depths of humility under 
the weight and pressure of his judgments 
upon thy soul, for sin? Hast thou known 
the breadth of simplicity under the discipline 
of the cross of Christ? Hast thou known the 
heigbt of his mercy in the season of repent- 
ance? Hast thou known the extent of his 
love, in the day of bis compassion towards 
thee? Then thou hast some knowledge of 
the height and depth, the length and breadth, 
of the way of God with thy soul, and in the 
soul of his creature man, in the important 
work of redemption upon it. He is the same 
here and there and every where. 

3rd mo. Ist. And great is the expectation 
of some minds puffed up with that which can- 
not edify, of a more spiritual dispensation 


jthan has yet appeared: when God will arise 
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and shake formality, and do wonders among 


rigida), and the Jersey or Scrub Pine (Pinus 


his people. But as the foundation of God’s!inops), although the White Pine (Pinus stro- 
salvation, and of man’s ultimate happiness, is bus), common further north in the mountains, 
already laid and is the same as in the begin-|is so abundantly planted as a favorite and 
ning; as there is no other name given under)justly admired ornamental tree, that it de- 


heaven, by which men can be saved, than the 
name, which is the power, of Jesus Christ; and 
as this everlasting foundation standeth sure, 
having this seal, the Lord knows them that 
are his; what greater, more effectual or spirit- 
ual dispensation canst thou look for, than for 
God to reveal himself in thy soul, by his light, 
and by his truth, and for thee to walk in sim- 
ple and perfect obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of his light and truth, so revealed in thy 
soul ? 


serves to be enumerated. Of our two native 
ispecies, the Pitch Pine is the larger, has a 
| coarse, rough bark, and has three leaves in a 
icluster; while the Scrub Pine bas but two, 
and these are shorter. The leaves themselves 
‘are narrow, green needles, very unlike the 
| foliage of most plants, and bound together at 
the base by a short scaly sheath. The White 
Pine bas five leaves in a sheath. 

Closely allied to the true pines, are the 
spruces and firs. In these the leaves pre- 





Similar fibres are found in all leaves, th 
are closely allied to the fibres of the ‘stem 
and roots, which indeed are supposed to be 
derived from those of the leaves and to be th 
result of their growth downward through the 
plant. In some kinds of plants, such ag the 
Yuccas, it is easy by dissection to trace the 
woody threads from the base of the leaf into 
the stem, and downward to their termination 
in the root. We may sometimes notice g tree 
where a ligature or other obstruction, such ag 
the twining stem of a vine, has arrested the 
free downward growth of the fibres, and pro. 
duced a swelling on the upper side of the ob. 
struction, caused by the curved and knotted 
forms into which the fibres have been forced 


in their attempt to continue their downward 


2nd. There is a leprosy in the camp. Sev- serve much of the same needle-shaped form, | 
eral years since I saw it in the skin; and/but are much shorter, and instead of being |growth. We may regard the trunk of a tree 
deeper than the skin. It is a leprosy in the grouped into clusters of several leaves, they |therefore as a mass of fibres, which originated 
head.—in the forehead. It proceeded from a are scattered singly over the branches, in few | in the leaves, and extended downward throngh 
burning boil; and has become a spreading! or many rows, according to the species. This|the branches. It follows from this that, in g 
leprosy. It is not only in the skin, and in the family of trees have their favorite homes in general way, the area of the trunk of 6 tne 
flesh; but in the garment, and in every part the colder regions of the north and in the | whose growth is unobstructed by accidental 
of the covering, in the warp and in the woof.! mountain chains of the Middle States. Yet|obstructions, should be in proportion to that 
It is spreading in different parts of the camp,| they thrive well under cultivation, and the |of the branches which unite to compose it, 
from the head to other parts of the body : and} Hemlock, Black Spruce and Balsam Fir, which (This is beautifully shown in our pines and 
looks deep and threatening. It is getting) belong to them, may be seen almost every-|firs, where the diameter of the tree regularly 
into the houses, into the walls and the stones, where. ‘diminishes as each circle of branches is given 
thercof,—till all is in danger of being infected | A third division of the Conifer, is the Cy-'forth. On the other hand, in the pala Sa 
by it; and where it will stop is not easy to press family, and an afternoon walk in the|where all the leaves are in a cluster at the 
see. But God is able to stay its progress, and strong, cool breeze which blew from the north- summit, the trunk is cylindrical, or nearly of 
if the people will follow the directions of bis| west, furnished several varieties of the green the same diameter throughout, because there 
wisdom, according to his law, and the leaders leaves which they retain through the storms ‘are no leaves below the top from which add. 
carefully examine the plague, and bumble of winter. Of these the Arbor Vite is found tional fibres are to be derived. 

themselves under the mighty band of his with us only as a cultivated plant, though; It will be seen from these remarks that the 


power, in this day of their calamity, He will further north it is very abundant and forms leaf is a very essential part of the plant; in. 
in due time stay its progress, again rear his extensive so-called “Cedar Swamps,” and the deed, it is regarded by some botanists as the 
own standard, restore things to their wonted tree itself is there known as the White Cedar. plant itself in its simplest form, from which 
order and barmony, and the whole house of, The leaves on the branchlet before me are the other parts are developed and modified, 


Israel journey forward, rejoicing under a short, blunt scales, closely adhering to the Its study therefore is full of interest. Even 


sense, that mercy covers his judgment seat. branch. 
And though Zion be redeemed with judgment; Not far from the spot where this specimen 


and her converts with righteousness, when! was plucked is a small swamp of the true: 


the Lord shall have purged away the plagues, White Cedar of N. Jersey and of the Southern 
by a spirit of judgment, and by a spirit of States (Cupressus thyoides). The trees shoot 
burning, He will be unto bis people a sure’ up straight as arrows, and are crowded close- 


and never-failing guide,—a pillar of fire by|ly together, with roots bedded in the boggy | 


night and a pillar of cloud by day. For upon soil. The leaves are nothing but minute tri- 
all bis glory there shall be a defence. The angular awl-shaped scales, which closely en- 
wilderness and the solitary places shall be glad | velope on all sides the stems on which they 


for them ; the desert shall rejoice and blossom | 


as the rose. They shall go out with joy, and 
shall be led forth with peace; the mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before them 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their bands. 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
A Winter Walk. 


The lover of nature at this season misses 
many of those varieties of foliage which add 
so much to the interest and charm of his sum- 
mer walks; but yet there are enough left to 
repay him for his efforts to become familiar 
with the winter aspects of vegetation. The 
withered leaves still bang to the branches of 
some of the oaks, in damp and sheltered spots 


are placed; but they retain their greenness, 
while the more imposing foliage of the Maple, 
| Ash, Chestnut and other deciduous trees, bas 
| withered and fallen. 


evergreen trees which I met in my afternoon 
ramble—the common Juniper (Juniperus com- 


in a prickly point; and the Red Cedar (Juni- 
perus virginiana), which, like the White Cedar, 
|has small scale-like leaves. These are closcly 
packed on the little branchlets, fitting over 
ach other somewhat like the shingles of a 
house. Near the base of these branchlets and 
on the longer stems are scattered another 
form of leaf, longer and ending in a sharp 
point. 

The long woody fibres are sometimes sepa- 





To the Cypress family belong also two other 


munis), With narrow awl-shaped leaves ending | 


the blades of grass retain a degree of fresh-|rated from the green pulp and other matters 
ness and greenness, and there are many plants] contained in the needle-shaped leaves of the 
whose foliage remains green through the} Pine, and then form a brown cottony mass, 
winter. which retains some of the pleasant resinous 

Conspicuous among these are the pines and|odor of the tree, and is called Pine wool. It 
their allies, which constitute the natural order| has been formed into articles of under cloth- 
Conifere, so called because in many of them|ing, and bas been supposed to be useful in 
the fruit is in the form of the well-known cone.|rheumatic and perhaps other affections. Its 
We have but two native species common in/use has been mainly confined, I suppose, to 
this part of New Jersey, the Pitch Pine ( Pinus|Germany and other parts of Central Europe. 


‘at this season of the year, we may find in the 
woods and fields varieties enough to furnish 
employment and instruction to the student of 
nature. Let us look closely at these branches 
of the Laurel or Holly, which were gathered 
in our walk. Lengthways along the centre 
of the leaf runs a stem, from which, on either 
side, ribs extend towards the edge,—ribs 


‘which themselves subdivide, until finally a 


net-work of woody fibre is formed which 
makes the skeleton or frame of the leaf 
The spaces between these are filled up with 
a green pulp or mass of cells ; which are vari 
‘ously arranged in different plants, and whieb 
perform an important part in their growth 
and nurture. 

This fibrous frame-work is beautifully shown 
also in a brown oak leat which I gathered, in 
which it is peculiarly distinct, because the 
fibres stand out above the general surface, a8 
if the softer cellular portion had sbrunken 
away as the leaf withered. The eye rest 
with pleasure on the central stem of fibre, and 
its branching ribs, dividing and subdividing 
and forming cross connections with each other, 
until the whole leaf is filled in with the ne 
work. When the central stem and the large 
ribs reach the outline of the leaf, each of them 
forms a little awn or projecting point. In the 
holly leaves, these projections are so sbatp 
and strong that they form spines which wil 
wound one who bandles them incautiously. 

“ Wrinkled and keen, 


No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound.” 
J. W. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 100. 








,wbere the impressions fastened on the 
ginds of individuals have been instrumental 
saving themselves or others from impend- 
ing dangers. One of these refers to R. Bourd- 
san, who was travelling from Mould to Park- 
tein Flintshire, Wales. After riding some 
siles, he asked a man if he was on the road 
»that place, who replied, “ Yes, but you will 
jgve sands to pass over, and unless you ride 
jst you will be in danger of being enclosed 
by the tide.” It then began to snow so fast 
hat be could hardly-see bis way. He how- 
wer got to the sands, and pursued his journey 
wer them, till the tide came in and sur- 
nunded bim on every side, so that he could 
yither proceed nor turn back; and to ascend 
the perpendicular rocks was impossible. In 
hig situation, he says—*I commended my 
gul to God, not having the least expectation 
escaping death. Ina little time I perceived 
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by a very dutiful daughter who worked in a 
neighboring flax mill, toiled hard and lived 
sparingly that she might help to maintain her 


any are the remarkable incidents record-|mother. Before leaving the cottage for her 


work, she was in the habit of heaping up the 
refuse of the mill in the grate and kindling it. 
She placed her helpless mother in a chair be- 
fore the fire, and as this fuel burned slowly 
away, the old woman was kept comfortable 
till her return. Dr. Guthrie says: 

“It happened one day I took my way down 
the winding dell to the cottage of the old 
woman, which stood in its garden embowered 
among trees. But having met a parishioner 
with whom I bad some subject of interest to 
talk about, I called a halt, and sitting on a 
bank of thyme, we entered into conversation. 
Ere the subject was half exhausted, the widow 
rose to my recollection. I felt somehow I 
must cut it short and hasten on my visit. But 
the idea was dismissed and the conversation 
continued. However, it occurred again and 
again, till, with a feeling that I was neglect- 
ing a call of duty, as by an uncontrollable im- 








wo men running down a bill on the other 
side of the water; and by some means they 
gt into a boat and came to my relief, just as 
thesea had reached my knee as I sat on my 
saddle. 

“They took me into the boat, the mare 
swimming by our side till we reached land. 
While we were in the boat, one of the men 
aid, ‘Surely, sir, God is with you.’ I an- 
swered, ‘I trust He is.’ The man replied, ‘I 
know He is,’ and then related the following 















must go to the top of the hill. When I awoke, 
the dream made such an impression on my 
mind that I could not rest. 1 therefore went 
and called on this man to accompany me. 









more than usual. However, I begged him to 
gowith me to another at a small distance, 
and there we saw your distressed situation.’” 

Ifind in a manuscript volume of a friend, 
an account given by KE. J. Way, of his own 
narrow escape from injury or death. He had 
been in attendance at a camp-meeting, and 
left it on the morning of the last day. He 
ays: “About two miles out from the ground 
Imet the stage which was going up to the 
tamp for persons who were to leave. Having 
been up all the preceding night, and laboring 
hard for several days, | was both tired and 
sleepy. As the horse was going along steadily, 
Ifell into a doze. How long I slept I know 
not, but I was greatly oppressed with a sense 
fdanger. Rousing from sleep, I discovered 
myself in a narrow piece of road, with a high 
embankment on each side; but everything 
was safe. I looked to see what had so strong- 
ly excited my fears, but found nothing. Hap- 
pening to look behind me, I saw the stage 
which had passed awhile before, coming back. 
The vehicle was empty, and the horses were 
running furiously. The road was too narrow 
for them to pass without tearing my sulky to 
Pieces. Escape seemed impossible, but sud- 
denly turning my horse, I drove him up the 
steep bank just in time to save my life. I 
could not but lift up my heart in gratitude 
to God, who had so strangely warned and 
timely delivered me.” 

Dr. Guthrie narrates an experience of his 
own which furnishes an additional illustra- 




























o%easionally calling upon a poor widow, who 
was helpless from paralysis, and was tended 


circumstance: ‘ Last night I dreamed that [| 


When we came to the place, we saw nothing) 


tion of this subject. He was in the habit of 


pulse I rose to my feet and made baste to the 
cottage. Opening the door a sight met my 
view that for a moment nailed me to the spot. 

“The erection of mill refuse which had 
been built from the hearth some feet up the 
,open wide chimney, having its foundation 
eaten away, had fallen, and precipitating it- 
‘self forward, surrounded the helpless para- 
lytic with a circle of fire. The accident took 
place some minutes before I entered. She had 
cried out, but no ear was there to hear her, nor 
hand to help. Catching the loose refuse about 
her, on and on, nearer and nearer the flames 
crept. By the time I had entered it bad al- 
most reached her, where she sat motionless, 
speechless, pale as death, looking down on the} 
fire as it was about to seize her clothes and 
burn her to a cinder. Ere it caught I bad 
time, and no more, to make one bound from 
the door to the hearth-stone, and seizing her 
chair and all in my arms, to pluck. her from 
\the jaws of a cruel fiery death.” 

To his narrative, Dr. Guthrie appends the 
following reflections: “By what law of na- 
ture, when I lingered on the road, was I 





| 





moved, without the remotest idea of her dan- 
ger, to cut short, against all my inclinations, 
an interesting conversation, and hurry on to 
the house, which I reached just in the nick of 
time? One or two minutes later, the flames 
had caught her clothes and I had found ber 
in a blaze of fire. Be it mine to live and die 
in the belief of a present and presiding God!” 

In the winter of 1845, in one of the towns 
of New England, a youthful mother and ber 
little children were brought into great straits. 
|The husband and father was from home, and 
\their stock of food was nearly exhausted, but 
a few ounces of Indian meal being left. The 
night was dark, the snow deep, and the paths 
unbroken. In her distress the poor woman 
offered to God the prayer for “daily bread,” 
which our Saviour taught bis disciples.” 

In another part of the city a young lawyer 
of pious character was sitting in his room. 
His mind seemed to be brought into sympathy 
with those in distress, and his thoughts turned 
to the dwellers in the cottage of this praying 
mother. He knew nothing of their special 
needs, and he had never spoken with them, 
but their case seemed to lie upon his heart, 
and a secret impulse urged him to go to their 
relief. He sallied out into the snow, pur- 
chased five loaves of bread at a baker’s, and, 
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making his way to their house, knocked at 
the door. It was opened by the woman, to 
whom he handed the loaves, and then de- 
parted, with a peaceful mind. 

Not only were her present wants thus re- 
lieved, but the remembrance of this deliver- 
ance often acted as a stimulus to her faith in 
subsequent times of trial, strengthening her 
to believe that the Lord would still be mind- 
ful of her, bear her petitions, and send help 
in bis own time and way. 

A somewhat similar instance is related of a 
widow woman named Safford, residing in the 
town of Mercer, Maine, who was left, in tine 
year 1832, with three children to provide for, 
by the death of her husband, without other 
means of support than the labor of her own 
bands. Of course she had the ordinary trials 
and privations of poverty to endure. When 
winter came, a severe storm, occurring near 
the close of a week accompanied with bitter 
cold, prevented her from securing her usual 
store of supplies; and First-day morning found 
her with only wood enough to make a single 
fire. When the fire was nearly burned out, 
the daughter asked her mother if they should 
not bury in the ashes the last remaining 
brand, and so preserve it for a little while. 
The mother said “no ;” and expressed her be- 
lief that the Lord would certainly supply 
their needs. 

That same morning, a Christian woman, 
the wife of a Methodist minister, who lived 
not far distant, retired alone in her room to 
hold communion with the Lord. As she en- 
deavored to draw near to Him in spirit, ber 
mind turned towards her neighbor Safford, 
with a feeling to send her some wood. It 
seemed so strange to be hauling wood on that 
day, that she dismissed the thought as a freak 
of her imagination, and sat down to read the 
Bible. But she found no life or comfort in its 
perusal, and the inward monitor still séemed 
to direct her to send some wood to the widow 
Safford. She hesitated no longer, but directed 
the boys to load the hand sled with wood and 
drag it through the snow to her neighbor's, 
saying, “I don’t know as she wants any, but 
I must send it.” Before the last stick was 
consumed on the widow’s hearth, the boys 
arrived with their load, bringing enough to 
last them until more could be procured. 

J. W. 





Occasional Notes from the Journal of Thomas 
Chalkley. 


Our last selections from the journal of this 
good man closed with an account of one of 
his many remarkable deliverances at sea, 
upon which he spent so large a portion of 
his life. Some of his voyages were with 
certificates from his friends to visit foreign 
countries. Later in life he made several trips 
to the West India islands upon business for 
the support of his family, either in his own 
vessel or those engaged for the purpose, 
though his anxiety for the good of bis ship’s 
company and meetings with them, as also 
wherever landing, using the opportunities 
for religious mingling with Friends and others, 
shows bis chief concern to be for those things 
which perish not with the using. 

The present voyage occupying three years, 
1707 to 1710, was with the approval and cer- 
tificates from his friends in Philadelphia, 
to “ Friends in the West Indies and some parts 
of Europe.” 




























His journal after leaving the West Indies, 
thus continues.—“ After being at sea about} 
six weeks we began to look out for land, and 
in two or three days we sounded and found} 
ground at about ninety fathoms; after which 
we saw two French privateers who gave us 
chase, and pursued us vigorously, but sailing | 
better than they we run out of sight of them, 
and in about two hours after we saw the land 
of Ireland. It being misty weather, with 
rain and wind, our master thought best to 
lay by and forbear sailing, that coast being 
rocky and dangerous, by means of which the! 
two ships that gave us chase came up with 
us and found us not in sailing order, and were 
within gunshot of us before we were aware} 
of it. What to do now we could not tell,| 
until they began to fire at us, and in this! 
emergency and strait our master resolved he| 
would rather run the vessel on shore than| 
they should have her, sbe being richly laden 
with indigo, silver and gold, reckoned to the 
value of fifty thousand pounds. In this strait 





\‘( Barclay) had not left his fellow in Scotland.’ 


bad travelling, and I, being already much 


|with my father and John Gopsil, who came 
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clay?’ Isaid not personally, but by his writ-| Amsterdam we had two large meetings 0 
ings I knew him well. He told me that he|First-day, and on Second-day went on'sh 

board to cross the South Sea to Harlingen at 
which place, too, bad two meetings, and we 
and Friends were glad to see one another, and 
indeed, we being as one family all the world 
over, are generally glad to see each other, 4 
magistrate of this city took notice of us, joined 
himself to us and went with us to the inn, and 
then very lovingly took leave of us, and de- 
sired God to bless us. The people at ourinng 
generally were very loving and kind to yg 
and some would admire at my coming g0 far 
only to visit my friends, without any view of 
advantage or profit outwardly. At Ham. 
burgh there was at meeting one who had 
preached before the king of Denmark, who 
as I understood by ourinterpreter, was turned 
out of bis place for declaring the same truths 
which we had preached that day, at which 
meeting were Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Menonists, Jews, &c. I had so much comfort 
in that meeting, that I thought it was worth 





The winter coming on apace it began to be 


spent by it, designed to go speedily up to 
London. From Lincoln I proceeded to Hun- 
tingdon, about which place we had several 
large meetings, then to Baldock where I met 


from London to meet me, which was a joyful 
meeting, for I bad not seen my father for 
about nine years. The love and tenderness 
between us and our gladness in seeing each 
other again can not well be expressed, but | 
believe it was somewhat like Jacob and Jo- 
seph’s meeting in Egypt. It was affecting 
and melting! Blessed be the Almighty that 
He gave me once more to see my tender.and 
aged parent! 

From Baldock we went to Hitchen and 
bad a meeting there, as also at Hertford, from 
whence, with several friends, I went to En- 








we must eitber fall into the bands of the| 
French who were our enemies, or run among} 
the rocks, and we thought it best to fall into 
the bands of the Almighty and trust to His 
providence, so towards the rocks we went, 
which bad a terrible aspect. The native Irish 









field, where I met my dear and only brother 
George and several of my relations and our 
friends, and we were heartily glad to see one 
‘another. From Enfield we went to London, 
‘and by the way met with several Friends, of; 
ithe meeting of Horslydown, to which I be- 


my labor in coming from my habitation; the 
answer of peace was so sweet to my soul that 
I greatly rejoiced in my labor in the work of 
Christ. From thence | travelled to Frederick. 
stadt, it being two days’ journey, where 
Friends have a meeting-house. We staid 


seeing us, came down in great numbers and longed from my childhood, who came to meet! 
ran on the rocks, and called to us saying that!me and accompanied me to London. I staid} 
if we came any nearer we would be dashed|in and about the city most of the winter| 
to pieces. Our master ordered the anchor |visiting meetings when I was in health, for 
to be let go, which brought the ship up before | through often changing climates I got a severe 
she struck, and with much ado he put his cold, and was ill for several weeks. 


about ten days and had nine meetings it this 
city. Some of the meetings were very large, 
and the longer we staid the larger they were, 

We crossed the rivers Eider, Elfe, and 
Weiser, over which we were rowed by three 
women. The women in these parts of the 


boat out into the sea and put in all the pas-| 
sengers in order to set them on shore, the, 
waves running very high so that it looked! 
as if every wave would have swallowed us| 
up, and it was a great favor of Providence) 







On the 14th of the Ist month 1709, my) 
companion, Jobn Bell, and I, after having|labor. I have seen them do not only the work 
acquainted our friends and relations, andjof men, but of horses, it being common with 
having their consent, took our solemn leave|them to do the most laborious and the men 
of them, and went down to Gravesend. When/'the lightest and easiest work. I remember 


world are strong and robust and used to han 








that we got to land in safety. The privateers|the wind was fair we sailed for the coast ofthat 1 once saw near Hamburg a fair, well- 
not daring to come so near the shore as we} Holland, being but two days on the passage. |dressed woman, who, by her dress and appear. 
did, after firing at us went away, and our On first day morning we went to Rotterdam, |ance was a woman of some note, and a man 
master carried the ship into the harbor of; where Friends have a meeting-house, and we| whom I took to be her husband, walking by 
Kinsale, in Ireland. Thus through many staid at this city seven or eight days and ber, and the way difficult, being up a very 
perils and dangers we were preserved and|/had six or seven meetings, and were com- steep hill, and he did not so much as offer his 
got safely on the Irish shore, tor which and |forted with our brethren and sisters, and, hand or give her any assistance, which, how. 
all other mercies and favors of the Most!greatly refreshed in the Lord Almighty. | ever it might look to a man of that country, 
High, my soul and spirit did give God glory} At this city we spoke without an interpret-| seemed very strange to me. For my partl 
and praise! er, because most in the meeting understood thought it unmanly, as well as unmannerly. 
When I came from my home in Philadel-!English. From Rotterdam we travelled by (To be continued.) 

phia, I intended, the Lord permitting, to the trekskuyt, a boat drawn by horses, which 

visit Friendsin Ireland and, being accidentally |is a pleasant easy way of travelling, to a large 
cast on shore there, I thought it my place|town called Harlem, where we had a meeting 
first to go through that nation. I bad been/and spoke by an interpreter, to which meet- 
in Ireland about nine years before, and then|ing came divers of those called Menonists; they 
being but young and now being more grown| were very sober and attentive. On first day 
in body my old acquaintance and friends did|we had a large meeting to which came many 
not at first know me, but we were kindly and people of many persuasions and religions, as 
lovingly received by our friends and brethren Jews, Papists and others, and we had a good| “During our stay in Pyrmont, we visited 
in that nation, where there is a numerous opportunity among them, and several were the families of all who go under our name 
people that serve and worship the Father in | tender. A Jew came next day to speak with (Friends) ; also five other families who wert 
spirit and in truth, and who have good andj|us and acknowledged that Christ was the separated on account of a difference which 
wholesome order established amongst them | minister of that sanctuary and tabernacle that’ occurred several years ago, and arose from 
in the unity and fellowship of the gospel.|God bad pitched and not man, and that he some small matter to a great height, so that 
Friends from their national meeting certified |was sensible of the ministry of Christ in his they refused to speak to each other in the 
to our brethren in America of our labor of soul; and, said he, my heart was broken while streets, and some privately injured each other 
love and service among them. We took ship|that subject was spoken of in the meeting. I in the opinion of their neighbors. Some of 
in the north of Ireland being accompanied | was glad to see the man tender and reached, our company undertook to be mediators be 
by divers brethren who brought us on our|but too generally speaking, the poor Jews, tween them. After several interviews with 
way after a godly sort. We got to Port Pat-|the seed of good Jacob, are very dark and un- both parties, and having in writing the actt- 
rick in Scotland. At Gershore a man of/believing. I have met with but very few of sation of each against the other, they wer 
letters and sober conversation begged that I|them in my travels who have been tender, but advised to come together. They consented— 
would pray to the Almighty that he would I do love them for Abraham’s, Isaac’s and a time was fixed and they all attended about 
establish him in the doctrine which he had/Jacob’s sake. At this mecting Wm. Sewell, 6 p.m. After spending nearly four hours it 
heardthatday. Inthe north I met with a gen- the author of the History of the Rise and Pro- a solemn manner, during which much advice 
tleman who, coming from a nobleman’s house, | gress of the People called Quakers, a tender--was given them, they appeared much tem 
joined me and asked ‘If I knew Robert Bar-' spirited, upright man, interpreted for me. At dered, arose, shook hands and embraced each 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
| From the Journal of Benj. Johnson, who 
sailed for England in 5th month 18th, 17%, 
‘in company with Wm. Savery, and travelled 
‘with bim nearly two years, most of the time 
‘on the continent,—in France, Holland and 
(Germany. 
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— 
other with every appearance of sincerity— 
one excepted, W ho refused his band to a par- 
jjenlar person of the other party, said he was 
pot yet p 
forgive the other party, who, be contended, 

bad injured bim much : that as soon as he was 

repared, by feeling bimself sincere, he would 

come forward and be reconciled. In a few 

days be came, and a reconciliation took place 

io their mutual satisfaction. Thus a schism 

sbich had continued for nearly ten years, and 

breatened the dissolution of the little Society 

of Friends here, was bappily healed ; and they 
since appear to live in harmony; and during 
our stay among them they all attended the 
meetings regularly.” 

William Savery, in his Journal, in the Ist 
rol. of Friends’ Library, page 382, tells of this: 
‘The meeting then concluded in heartfelt 
praise and supplication to the Fountain of 
love and mercy, who had in so remarkable a 
manner blessed the labor and exercise of the 
evening, and crowned us with gladness. When 
we parted, at almost 11 p. m., 1 thought my- 
if amply paid for the long journey and 
voyage, and the trying separation from home 
and friends, by being made a witness of the 
love of God poured forth, I thought, as in the 
beginning, among Friends.” 

i 

The annual report of the Health Officer of 
Allen County, Ind., says :— 

“The number of marriages solemnized in 
our county during the year was 514. The 
contracting parties, in the majority of in- 
stances, were of foreign descent, if not of 
foreign birth, showing the tendency of young 
America toward bachelorhood or celibacy. 
The prominent reason for this is the fact that 
young men think that they bave no business 
toenter into the state of matrimony unless 
they have means sufficient to support their 
wives in the very height of fashion, ease, and 
laxury, which is simply an impossibility. 
This idea is erroneous—indeed, absurd. 

The gentler sex have no right to expect 
such consideration from the husband, and the 
more sensible representatives do not. In the 
burden of life, in the struggle for existence, 
young ladies should expect and be willing to 
bear their due proportion, and poverty, if it 
beassociated with good bealth, industry, mor-| 
ality, and ordinary intelligence, should by 
nd means constitute an objection to the 
marriage relation. The highest exercise of 
“woman’s rights” is the interests she mani- 
fests in aiding in the support of herself and 
family. There is a world much higher, no- 
bler, grander than the world of fashion, lux- 
ury, and society; it is the world of thought 
and industry; of science and literature and 
art; of home and family. There is not one 
man in a thousand throughout the world 
who can sustain his wife like a princess. It 
is a fact that cannot be controverted that 
foreign married life is far more successful in 
the end than American, and it is due to that 
unity of purpose, that concert of action, that 
Constant aim upon the part of the wife as 
well as the husband, to establish themselves 
firmly upon the solid rock of gradual accu- 
mulation, though the accomplishment of their 
object may in the first years of their married 
life be attended by bitter self-denial and tire- 
some drudgery.” 


Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily 
thou shalt be fed with the bread of life. 
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THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 


I see them far away, 


repared, but was endeavoring to In their calm beauty, on the evening skies, 
Across the golden west their summits rise, _ 


Bright with the radiance of departing day ; 


And often ere the sunset light was gone, 

Gazing and longing, I have hastened on, 

As with new strength, all weariness and pain 
Forgotten in the hope those blissful heights to gain. 


Heaven lies not far beyond, 


But these are hills of earth, our changeful air 
Circles around them, and the dwellers there 


Still own mortality’s mysterious bond. 


The ceaseless contact, the continued strife 
Of sin and grace which can but close with life, 


Is not yet ended, and the Jordan’s roar 


Still sounds between their path and the celestial shore. 


But there the pilgrims say, 


On these calm heights, the tumult and the noise 
Of all our busy cares and restless joys 


Has almost in the distance died away ; 
All the past journey a “ right way” appears, 
Thoughts of the future wake no faithless fears, 
And, through the clouds, to their rejoicing eyes, 
The city’s golden streets and pearly gates arise. 


Courage, poor fainting heart! 
These happy ones in the far distance seen 
Were sinful wanderers once as thou hast been, 
Weary and sorrowful, as now thou art. 
Linger no longer on the lonely plain, 
Press boldly onward, and thou too shalt gain 
Their vantage ground, and then with vigor new, 
All thy remaining race and pilgrimage pursue. 


Ah! far too faint, too poor 
Are all our views and aims—we only stand 
Within the borders of the promised land, 
Its precious things we seek not to secure; 
And thus our hands hang down, and oft unstrung 
Our harps are left the willow-trees among. 
Lord ! lead us forward, upward, till we know 
How much of heavenly bliss may be enjoyed below. 





Selected. 


CREEPING UP THE STAIRS. 


In the softly falling twilight 
Of a weary, weary day, 
With a quiet step I entered 
Where the children were at play; 
I was brooding o’er some trouble 
Which had met me unawares, 
When a little voice came ringing, 
“Me is creepin’ up the stairs.” 


Ah, it touched the tenderest heart-strings, 
With a breath and force divine, 
And such melodies awakened, 
As no wording can define: 
And I turned to see our darling, 
All forgetful of my cares, 
When I saw the little creature 
Slowly creeping up the stairs. 


Step by step she bravely clambered 
On her little hands and knees, 
Keeping up a constant chattering, 
Like a magpie in the trees, 
Till at last she reached the topmost, 
When o’er all her world’s affairs, 
She delighted stood a victor 
After creeping up the stairs. 


Fainting heart, behold an image 
Of man’s brief and struggling life, 
Whose best prizes must be captured 
With a noble, earnest strife ; 
Onward, upward reaching ever, 
Bending to the weight of cares, 
Hoping, fearing, still expecting, 
We go creeping up the stairs, 


On their steps may be no carpet, 
By their side may be no rail; 
Hands and knees may often pain us, 
And the heart may almost fail. 
Still above there is the glory, 
Which no sinfulness impairs, 
With its rest and joy forever, 
After creeping up the stairs. 
—N. S. McFetridge. 











Books and Reading. 


J. R. MILLER. 


It is said that it would require hundreds of 
years to read the titles alone of all the books 
in the world’s libraries. Even of those that 
issue each year from the press newly written, 
one person can read but a very meagre per- 
centage. It is, therefore, a physical impossi- 
bility to read all the books which the art of 
printing bas put within our reach. Even if 
our whole time were to be devoted to reading, 
we could in our brief years peruse but a very 
small portion of them. Then it must be con- 
sidered that in these busy days, when active 
duties press us imperiously, the most of us 
can devote but a few hours each day at the 
best, to reading, and very many find, not 
hours, but minutes only, for this purpose. 
There are hosts of busy people who cannot 
read more than a score of books in a year. 

It is settled, therefore, for us all, that we 
must be content to leave the great mass of 
printed books unrtad. Even those who are 
favored with most leisure, cannot read one in 
a thousand or ten thousand, of the books that 
offer themselves. And those whose hands 
are full of activities can scarcely touch the 
great mass of printed matter that looms up 
invitingly before them. 

The important question, then, is, on what 
principle should we select out of this great 
wilderness of literature the books we shall 
read? IfI can read but a dozen volumes this 
year, how am I to determine what volumes 
of the thousands they shall be? For all books 
are not alike good. Thereare books that are 
not worth reading at all. Then, of those that 
lare good, the value is relative. The simplest 
wisdom teaches that we should choose those 
| which will repay us most richly. Let us look 
lat some principles relating to this subject 
which are worthy of consideration. 

There are books that are tainted with im- 
purity. Of course all such are to be excluded 
|from our catalogue. We can no more afford 
[to read a vile book, however daintily and 
|delicately the vileness may be draped, than 
we can afford to admit an impure companion- 
ship into our lives. Perhaps the most of us 
are not sufficiently careful in this matter. 
The country is flooded with publications, 
|oftentimes attractively prepared, elaborately 
lillustrated, their impurity concealed under 
| harmless titles, but in which lurks the fatal 
|poison of moral death. Many good people 
iare beguiled into reading books of this class 
las a recreation. When we remember that 
every thing we read leaves its impression 
upon our inner life, and makes its enduring 
mark upon our character, the importance of 
this subject appears. The geologist will take 
you to some old rock-formation, and will 
show you on what was once the shore of an 
ancient sea, the traces left by the waves, the 
tracks of the bird that walked along in the 
'sand one day, and the print of the leaf that 
fell and lay there. ‘The shore hardened into 
rock, and the rock holds every trace through 
fall these centuries. So it is in character- 
building. Everything that we take into our 
life leaves its permanent impression. 

Then, when we consider the subject from 
a Christian view-point, it becomes even more 
‘important. Our work here is spiritual cul- 
‘ture. Weare to keep most sedulous watch 








over our hearts that nothing shall tarnish 
their purity. Weare to admit into our minds 
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nothing that may dim our spiritual vision or]with utterly worthless publications, whilst 
break in any degree the continuity of our|really good and valuable books are left unsold 
communion with God; and it is well known|and unread. It is time for a revolution on 
that any corrupt thing, admitted even for a|this subject. We must gain courage to re- 
moment into our thoughts, not only stains|/main ignorant of the great'mass of books in 
our mind, but leaves a memory that may |the annual Nile-overflow of the printing-press. 
draw a trail of stain after it forever. If we} Having stricken from the catalogue every- 
would keep the tender joy of our bheart-exper- |thing that bears any immoral taint, and what- 
iences unbroken, we must hold the most rigid|ever is merely ephemeral and trivial, there 
watch over our reading, conscientiously ex-|remains a grand residuum of truly great 
cluding not only all that is obviously impure, | works, some old, some new; from which we 
but all in which lurks even a suggestion of|must again select according to our individual 
wrong. taste, occupation, leisure, attainments and op- 
Then there are books that are free from/portunities. We should read as a staple, 
immoral taint that we must exclude also,|works that require close attention, thought, 
unless we want to throw away our time and |study and research, indulging in lighter classes 
waste our opportunities for improvement.|only for mental relaxation. * * * Of his- 
They are unobjectionable on moral grounds,|tory one should have at least a correct general 
but are vapid, frivolous, empty. There are; knowledge. One cannot afford to be ignorant 
many popular novels that have even a sort of|of the sciences in these days of discovery. 
religious odor,which yet teach nothing, giveno| All books that set before us grand ideals of 
upward impulse, furnish no food for thought,|character are in some sense great. Great 
add no additional fact to our store of knowl-|lives embalmed in printed volumes have a| 
edge, leave no touch of beauty. There is|wondrous power to kindle the hearts of the 
nothing inthem. There is a great demand|young. There are great books enough to oc-| 
in these days for this easy kind of reading.|cupy us during all our short and busy years; 
It agrees well with the indolent disposition |and if we are wise, we will resolutely avoid| 
of many who want nothing that requires close |all but the richest and the best. As one has 
application or vigorous thinking, or patient| written, “ We need to be reminded every day 
earnest mental toil. It vitiates the appetite,|how many are the books of inimitable glory | 
enervates the mind, and destroys all taste for|which, with all our eagerness after reading, | 
anything solid and substantial in literature. It}we have never taken in our hands. It will 
so enfeebles the powers of attention, thought, ;astonish most of us to find how much of our; 
memory and all the intellectual machinery,|industry is given to the books which leave no. 
that there is no ability left to grapple with|mark—how often we rake in the litter of the 
really important subjects. Next to the great) printing-press, while a crown of gold and ru- 
evil produced by impure and tainted litera-| bies is offered us in vain.” 
ture comes the debilitating influence of the ——— 
enormous flood of trashy, worthless publica-| How a Small Boy Got His Rights.—Big men 
tions filling the country. are not always just or generous, and med | 
If we can read in our brief, busy years, but|times the small boy is a sufferer at their hands, 
a very limited number of books of any kind,|In one of the police courts up town, in New| 
should not those few be the very best, richest,| York, one morning not long since, a very} 
most substantial and useful that we can find|small boy, in knickerbockers, appeared. He 
in the whole range of literature? If one bun-|had a dilapidated cap in one hand and a green | 
dred books lie before me, and I have time to|cotton bag in the other. 
read but one of them, if I am wise will I not| “ Please, sir, are you the Judge?” he asked, | 
select that one which will bring me the largest |in a voice that had a queer little quiver in it. | 
amount of information, which will startin my| “Iam, my boy; what can I do for you?” 
mind the grandest thoughts, the noblest im-|asked the Justice, as he looked wonderingly 
pulses, the brightest conceptions, the purest|down at the mite before him. 
emotions, or which sets before me the truest| “If you please, sir, I’m Johnny Moore. I’m 
ideals of manly virtue and heroic character? |seven years old, and I live in 123d street, near 
But how do most persons read? On what|the avenue, and the only good place to play 
principle do they decide what to read or what|miggles on is in front of a lot near our house, | 
not to read? Is there one in a hundred who|where the ground is smooth; but a butcher! 
ever gives a serious thought to the question|on the corner,” and here his voice grew steady 
or makes any intelligent choice whatever?jand his cheeks flushed, “that hasn’t any 
With many it is “the last novel,” utterly re-|more right to the place than we have, keeps 
gardless of what it is. With others it is any-|his wagon standing there, and this morning 
thing that is talked about or extensively ad-|we were playing miggles there, and he drove 
vertised. We live in a time when the trivialjus away, and took six of mine, and threw 
is glorified and magnified and held up in the|them away off over the fence into the lot, and 
blaze of sensation, so as to attract the gaze of|I went to the police station, and they laughed 
the multitude and sell. That is all many/at me, and told me to come here and tell you 
books are made for,—to sell. They are writ-|about it.” 
ten for money ; they are set upin type, stereo-| The spectators began to laugh, and the 
typed, printed, illustrated, bound, ornamented,|complainant at the bar trembled so violently 
titled, simply for money. There is nosoulin|with mingled indignation and fright that 
them. There was no high motive, nothought|the marbles in his little green bag rattled 
all along their history of doing good to any |together. 
one, of starting a new impulse, of adding to 








| 








The Justice, however, rapped sharply on 
the fund of the world’s joy or comfort or|the desk, and quickly brought everybody to 
knowledge. They were wrought out of mer-|dead silence. “You did perfectly right, my 
cenary brains. They were made to sell, and|boy,” said he, gravely, “to come here and 
to sell they must appeal to the desire for sen-|tell me about it. You bave as much right 
sation, excitement, romance, or diversion. So|to your six marbles as the richest man in the 
it comes to pass that the country is flooded|city bas to his bank account. If every Amer- 



















— 
ican citizen had as much regard for his rights | sing °° 
as you show there would be far less crime. iies help ¢ 
And you, sir,” he added, turning to the po- aalt t0 : 
liceman, “you go with this little man to that pis 
butcher and make him pay for those marble tons 
or else arrest him and bring him here.” writhi 

You see this boy knew that his rights hag | —Secta 
been interfered with, and he went to the ong § gan Cat 
having authority to redress his wrongs, He & yew Y 
did not throw stones or say naughty words, Yanager 
but in a manly, dignified way demanded his apporte: 
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For “ The Friend,” 






























































































































































































































































































































F. A. Michaux, M. D., a French traveller | 181 
who visited this country in 1802, gives much € 
curious information of portions of the eastern one 
United States in a book he published on his per disc’ 
return to France. As public attention jg § son of 
just now turned to New Orleans, perhaps § Manage 
his account of a passage to there may inter. inations 
est. It furnishes a striking contrast with § “ 
the present rapid transportation. He says; rat 
“The boats for conveying flour to Lower a ont 
Louisiana cost about a hundred piasters {dol. _Rel 
lars]; they stow from two hundred and fifty J jis sub 
to three hundred barrels, and are navigated sociatio 
by five men, of whom the chief conductor convers 
receives a hundred piasters for the voyage § ad ch 
and the others fifty each. From Louisville at 
[Kentucky] where nearly all the embarkations a 
’ ‘ . : into th 
take place, they require thirty, or five and books 
thirty days to reach New Orleans. It is § jn edu 
reckoned four hundred and thirty-five miles hospits 
from Louisville to the mouth of the Obio, and towns | 
about a thousand more from thence to New memb 
Orleans, which makes the passage one thou. § Profs 
sand four hundred and thirty-five miles in —4 
the whole; and these boats have to pass _ 
through a space of eight or nine hundred the 
miles on the river, without seeing a single a 
dwelling. Part of the men return to Lexing- the St 
ton by land, which is a distance of eleven prisor 
bundred miles, in forty, or five and forty days. again: 
This journey is exceedingly laborious, and J 
those who are unwilling to encounter the § gious 
fatigues of it, return by sea; they embark at ment: 
New Orleans for New York or Philadelphia, § * 
" . 2 . minis 
from whence they proceed to Pittsburgh and re 
afterwards descend the Ohio to Kentucky.” po 
labor 
Items, Ticio 
—FPennsylvania Society for the Promotion of the . 
Abolition of Slavery, the Relief of Free Negroes un I 
lawfully held in Bondage, and for Improving the Cow regal 
dition of the African Race—This ancient society, fruit 
organized in 1775, is still in existence,—holds its tenz 
annual meetings, and keeps up its board of man ride 
agers and officers. During the past year $1229. the] 
had been expended; almost all of which had been of s 
donated to different institutions engaged in edu- = 
cating members of the ‘‘ African race.” whe 
—British and Foreign Bible Society.—The report and 
of this society to the close of their last business year 
in 5th month last, show that the number of copies er 
of Scriptures and parts of the Scriptures issued to iN 
that time exceed 100,000,000, in 261 languages. bin 
these copies 48,000,000 were in English, 13,000,000 = 
in German, and 10,000,000 in French. a 
In the Catholic countries of Europe it seems that a 
Bible-burning is still resorted to by the bigots ; @ a 
that it is as difficult, and, in some respects, as risky, ss 
to circulate the Scriptures in Austria, certain para — *¥ 
of France and Switzerland, and Bohemia, as former ( 
ly. In Southern Russia “the event of the year was 
the actual commencement of selling the whole Bible J 
in Russ through the Society’s channels of distre J Wi 
bution within Russia itself.” If 
The year furnished to the Society the largest total rey 
of money receipts (from sales, donations, legacies, wi 
&c.,) ever had in any year, viz., £233,309 8s. 7d., oF in 









more than $1,114,000. The work of translating is 
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‘7 on as usual; though, since the various socie- 
{jes help each other so much in this matter, it is diffi- 
to state exactly what is the sole work of the 
British Society. The table for the year, however, 
ows many new translations, and new editions, and 
gssions of old translations, for nearly every coun- 
pr within the scope of the Society’s operations. 

—_Sectarian Teaching in Reformatories.—The Ro- 
gan Catholic Union has again introduced into the 
New York Legislature a bill, making it the duty of 
Yanagers of Reform Schools and other institutions 
a ported or assisted by the State, to permit the 
«sits of clergymen of any denomination to hold re- 
jgious services with such of the inmates as are mem- 
jers of the same. : 

This project has hitherto been strenuously op- 

by the Managers of the House of Refuge, on 
ihe ground that it would destroy the non-sectarian 
daracter of the institution, and interfere with pro- 

r discipline and moral instruction, by the admis- 
on of teachers not subject to the control of the 
Managers. They state that clergymen of all denom- 
nations may already hold services in the chapel and 
sidress the inmates, upon giving notice to the 
Board; and that parents and friends may furnish 
thechildren with religious books of their faith, which 
they can read at their leisure. 

—Religious Fraternities in Russia—An article on 
this subject in 7'he Independent, states that such as- 
wciations were early established in Russia for the 
conversion of the pagans and other religious, moral 
and charitable purposes. The Brotherhood of St. 
Goory, of Kazan, devotes itself to the study of the 

n languages of the empire, and the translation 
into them of the Scriptures and other Christian 
books. Another branch of the fraternity is engaged 
in educating the children. The supervision of the 
hospitals and lunatic asylums in many of the large 
towns is entrusted to some of the Sisterhoods, whose 
members go through a regular course of training as 
professional nurses. 

—Mormonism in the Southern States —A large 
number of Mormon elders are located in the South- 
m States, and many converts are reported among 
the “poor whites” in some of the mountain districts, 

—Intolerance—At Odessa a peasant belonging to 
the Stundists has been sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment on a charge of blasphemy in preaching 
against the image-worship of the Russian Church. 

—Monastic vows Amongst Protestants—The reli- 
gious and secular press have published many com- 
ments on the action of Potter of New York, an 
asistant bishop among the Episcopalians, in ad- 
ninistering vows of poverty, celibacy and obedience 
toa young man who desired to be admitted into the 
order of the Holy Cross, and to devote himself to 
labor for the religious welfare of the degraded and 
vicious portion of the population. Bishop Lee, the 
ee bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

remonstrated with Potter for this act, which he 
regards as sanctioning the monastic system, whose 
fits had been “evil and pernicious.” He charac- 


terizes ‘‘ sacerdotal celibacy” as an “ attempt to over- | 


tide God’s laws and to set up a purer standard than 
the Holy Scriptures ;” and says it has had “a history 
ofshame, suffering and sin.” 

—Colored Rights.—Ida Wells, a colored teacher, 


when riding in the railroad car between Memphis 
and Covington, in Tennessee, was ejected from the 
train by the conductor, because she declined to take 


her seat in the smoking car, which the railroad com- 
any allotted for the use of persons of color. The 


aws of Tennessee permit a separation of whites and : 
blacks on the trains, but prohibit any discrimination |source of trouble. 


48 to equality of accommodations. The Court held, 


in this case, that a seat in a smoking car was not difficulty, the wisdom of that query is appa- 
tlrent, which is so frequently read in our meet- 


such a first-class accommodation as Ida’s ticke 
called for, and awarded her $500 dam 
Wrongfully ejected. 


>» e- —- 


with God is required to keep them down. 
f carelessness be given way to, they easily 
revive ; and like the old inhabitants of Canaan, t ) 
who were driven to the hills, they again blessing to a meeting to have overseers pos- 


invade their old domain. 


ages for being ings, which asks whether endeavors are speed- 
ily used to end any differences that may arise. 
. . . . nT e S 2 in = > . ~~ 

Old sinfnl habits are hard indeed to root|This is a duty which overseers cannot proper- 
out. When they are overcome, close walking ly neglect, unless it has been previously at- 


sound judgment, as well as of right feelings. 
In some cases a difficulty may be made by a 
contentiously-disposed person, to whom the 
proper advice is, “Study to be quiet, and to 
mind thy own business.” In others, the dif- 
ference may have arisen from so trifling a 
source that it is prudent to counsel both par- 
ties, to forgive and forget; never to revive 
the questions at issue, but to let them die a 
natural death. In another very troublesome 
class of cases, there are charges of defamation, 
&c. In reference to these, we remember the 
advice given by that wise elder, the lute Al- 
fred Cope, of Germantown, who insisted that 
a charge offered to him as an overseer should 
be definitely written down. If this is done, 
and all expletives, adjectives and surmises be 
stricken out, the residuum will often be so 
small, that there will be little difficulty in 
satisfactorily disposing of it. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that in all cases the greatest 
care should be taken by those who are called 
es con upon to decide between others, not to allow 
lights to have the superiority” were kept out! any personal feelings to bias their judgment; as 
of the church, and its members were clothed | otherwise there may remain a sense of injus- 
with “the mantle of love,” which would cover |tice in the minds of some who are interested 
ithe weaknesses of each other, bow much | which will be hard to overcome, and which is 
trouble would be saved to the living mem-|yery much opposed to unity of feeling. 

|bers! and how many quarrels would be stop-| Of still wider application is the importance 
‘ped in their beginning, which might other- of all persons being clothed with a meek and 
|wise spread to the injury of many ! The | peaceable spirit, which is not apt either to 
\blessing pronounced by our Saviour on the ' give or to take offence. This is beautifully 
peacemakers still rests upon them ; and surely expressed by Isaac Penington, where he says 
the services of these servants of Christ are“ Our life is love and peace and tenderness : 
especially valuable, when they are employed and bearing one with another, and forsivine 
in the prevention of disputes and hard feel-|one another, and not laying accusations one 
ings; just as it is a greater advantage to a ‘ 
man to save bim from contracting a disease, | and helping one another up with a tender 
than it is to cure him after his system has band, if there has been any slip or fall. O! 
been infected with it. wait to feel this spirit, and to be guided to 
| Disputes which affect the peace of a neigh-| walk in this spirit, that ye may enjoy the 
\borhood frequently arise out of questions of . 

property. It is a weak point in the character 
\of many persons, that their own pecuniary 
\interests blind their eyes or bias their judg- 
ment, so that their opinions are not to be re- 
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A contribution, which will be found in one 
of our columns to-day, relates the successful 
efforts made by William Savery and company 
to heal a breach among Friends at Pyrmont, 
in Germany, about 90 years ago. In the ac- 
count left of his labors by William Savery, he 
says, that at the meeting where the restora- 
tion of harmony was effected, “ the spirit that 
loves contention, and delights to have the su- 
|periority, was cast out ;” and the character of 
true Christian charity was set forth, “ which, 
instead of magnifying each others’ weakness, 
and entertaining groundless jealousies and 
jsurmises of each other, would cast a mantle 
of love over them, remembering that we also 
|were weak and liable to be tempted.” 

If “the spirit that loves contention and de- 








one 
against another; but praying one for another, 


|Lord in sweetness, and walk sweetly, meekly, 
jtenderly, peaceably and lovingly one with 
another.” 


| . . 
‘lied upon in matters in which they are per- 
‘sonally concerned. Hence it is very possible |;, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 18th 
\ : ’ stant, Senator Dawes, from the Committee on Indian 
\for two opposite parties to be pretty thorough-| Affairs, reported an original bill to enable the Presi- 
‘ly convinced ; each that he is right and his dent to negotiate for the purchase from the Creek, 
‘neighbor is wrong. The next step is to at- Seminole and Cherokee nations of Indians their remain- 
theie improper. motives, such as want of’ ing interest in the so-called Oklahoma lands. It was 


a m.:.. |Placed on the calendar. 
honesty or fairness, to the opponent. This,|" On the 17th, Representative English, of Indiana, 


of course, adds to the irritation, and produces |from the Committee having the matter in charge, re- 
‘counter charges of a similar character. The | ported back adversely the bill for the appointment of 
neighbors become interested in the dispute, |* commission on the alcoholic liquor traffic. 

land take sides with one or the other; and The Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims has 


ot ond towh jordered “that all the remaining cases involving the de- 
\thus a neighborhood or a meeting becomes 80) struction of or damage to vessels by Confederate cruisers 


involved, that there are not left in it enough | shall be called for trial on Fourth-day, the 18th of 3rd 
impartial, unbiased men, to properly settle |mo. next, and if not then ready should be summarily 
the difficulty. As the dispute progresses, a on heme ne. a = o = pe 

a aaa ee a of - ’ |next, all the other cases on the docket, both of the firs 
secondary oo of ¢ onte ntion become mM1D-) and second class, shall be called in their regular order, 
gled with it, such as mistaken surmisings, land those not reported ready for trial on that day, or 
and injudicious speeches, reflections or insinu-|not actually ready for trial when reached, shail be 
ations, which often overshadow the primary |finally dismissed. 

The people of Barton county, Ga., are reported to be 
highly pleased with the condition of affairs in that place 
since prohibition has been adopted. Street fights now 
very rarely occur, while in general, to quote a Southern 
journal, “everything is rolling along as smooth asa 
stream of oil.” Prohibition is evidently much sought 
for by the business men of Athens, in the same State, 
sixty-seven firms there having declared their intention 
of closing on election day and working for it. 

A bill has been presented in the Michigan House of 
Representatives to prevent non-resident aliens from ac- 
quiring or holding land in the State. The House in 
the Committee of the Whole agreed to a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the liquor traffic. 

At a meeting of wholesale liquor dealers in Phila- 
delphia on the 17th inst, it was agreed to appoint a 





But whatever may be the source of the 


tended to by others who have been brought 
under concern on that account. In the ex- 
ercise of this responsible service, it is a great 


sessed of a good share of common sense and 
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committee to present to the Legislature a protest Home Office to ask the Government for relief for the! land at Kurrachee, and thence to proceed to Afghan 


against any further laws that will tend to embarrass the 
trade. 


trades now unemployed in Cincinnati is 16,700. 

A prominent railroad official in Chicago estimates 
the Joss to all the Western railroads by the storms of| 
this month at from two to three millions of dollars. 

It is said that many of the peach trees and all the} 

each buds in Michigan, as far as known, have been 
Killed by the intense cold of the present winter. The 


peach and grape buds in Northern Ohio are also re-|said that the condition of the unemployed workmen, as| they held before the frontier commissions were 


ported killed by the cold. 
The Chappaqua Mountain Institute, at Chappaqua, 


unemployed of London. The Home Secretary was re- 


|minded that the people in need represented by the de- 
It is estimated that the number of men in the skilled! putation did not desire alms, but work; the only relief] tion is doubtful, but the existence of the rumor 


they desired the Government to give was employment, | 
in which they could give value received for the bread 
they wanted. They desired relief in such form only as 


ated all sympathy with Socialistic propaganda. | 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt was much impressed | 
by the expressions of the deputation. In his reply he| 


presented by the deputation, was one which eminently | 
deserved attention. Still, he said, the question as to| 


tan. It says this report, if true, forms England’s 

to Russia’s advance to Herat. The truth of the Asser. 

the gravity of the tension between England and Russia, 
More recently the Foreign Office has received th 

the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, a communi 


\they could accept without degradation. They repudi-| from De Giers, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


states that no advance of Russian troops toward the At 


New York, was burned early on Seventh-day morning. | the best method of relief was an extremely difficult one.| pacific policy of De Giers against the military party in 
The Institute was a school for Friends’ children, !Experience had shown that attempts to relieve distress, Russia, who want a war with England, and that he has 
(Hicksite) and had about 50 inmates. All escaped in|by inaugurating public improvements were unwise.' sent a protest to the Czar against any aggressive moye. 


safety. The loss on the building and its contents is| 
estimated at nearly $50,000. The fire is attributed to) 
a defective flue. 

It is reported that a Chinese prisoner in the jail at 
Portland, Oregon, has been found to be afflicted with | 
the Oriental leprosy in an advanced stage. He has} 
been isolated. 

The receipts of wheat at this port last week amounted | 
to 655,521 bushels, and the shipments to 93,127 bushels. 
There are 675,137 bushels on hand. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 440, which | 
was 3 more than during the previous week and 61 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the} 
foregoing 242 were males and 198 females: 61 died of 
consumption; 47 of pneumonia; 23 of typhoid fever ; 
22 of old age; 22 of croup; 22 of convulsions; 13 of | 
marasmus, and 1] from suffocation. 

Markets, &c.— U. 8. 44’s, registered, 112; coupon, | 
1134; 4’s, 1223; 3’s, registered, 1024; currency 6’s, 125 
a 133. 

Cotton advanced }c., selling at 11} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but firmer, at 7 cts. for refined, | 
70 Abel test, in barrels, and 9 cts. for do., 110 test, in 
cases, 

Feed was firm and in good demand. Sales of five 
cars good and choice western winter bran, spot, at $16.26 | 
a $16.50; one car fancy southern bran, spot, at $17; 
two cars winter shipstuffs, spot, at $15.25 ; and two cars 
fair white middlings, in sacks, the latter included, at | 
$16 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The demand for flour from the 
home trade was restricted to current requirements, and | 
prices continued weak. Sales to the home trade of 250} 
barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.75 ; 250 barrels Ohio, 
clear, at $4.25 ; 250 barrels do., straight, at $4.50 a $4.65 ; 
125 barrels Indiana at $4.12} ; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $5 a $5.25; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, $4.25 ; 250 
barrels do. straight, at $4.75 a $5, and 1200 barrels 
patent at $5.25 a $5.65. Rye flour was in limited re- 
quest at $3.25 a $3.50 per barrel. Buckwheat flour was 
steady at $2 a $2 25 per 100 pounds as to quality. 

Grain.— Wheat attracted very little attention from 
speculators and closed nominally steady, as follows: 2d | 
mo., 88 cts. bid and 88} cts. asked; 3rd mo., 88} cts. | 
bid and 89 cts. asked; 4th mo., 904 cts. bid and 90% 
cts. asked; 5th mo., 91} cts. bid and 92 cts. asked. Car 
lots were dull and weak. Rye was firmer and one car 
sold at 71 cts. for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options 
were quiet but firm, closing as follows: 2nd mo., 53 cts. 
bid and 54 cts. asked; 3rd mo., 48} cts. bid and 483 
cts. asked; 4th mo., 48 cts. bid and 48} cts. asked ; 5th 
mo., 48 cts. bid and 48} cts. asked. Car lot were scarce 
and in good demand, and 3 a le. higher. Oats options 
were firm at jc. higher for futures beyond this month, 
closing as follows: 36} cts. bid and 369 ets. asked for 
2nd mo.; 363 cts. bid and 37 cts. asked for 3rd mo., 
37% cts. bid and 373 cts. asked for 4th mo., 374 cts. bid 
and 38 cts. asked for 5th mo. Car lots were in limited 
request and weak. Sales of 3 cars rejected white, at 


jof encouragement which would lead them to expect 





334 a 34} cts., as to condition; 4 cars No. 3 white, at 
354 cts.; and 3 cars No. 2 white, at 36} a 364 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 2nd 
month 21st, 1885.—Loads of hay, 190; do. straw, 38. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1 a 
$1.10 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 80a 95 cts.; straw, 90 cts. 
a $1. 

Beef cattle were in poor request: 2200 head arrived 
and sold from 3 a 6} cts. City dressed beeves were 
active at 64.a10cts. Western dressed selling at 7} a 
9} cts. 

Sheep were inactive: 10,000 head arrived and sold 
from 33 a 5} cts. 

Hogs were active and higher at 6} a 7} cts. 

Foreign.—On the 18th inst. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, the English Home Secretary, received a de- 
putation of unemployed working men, who went to the 


The failure of the efforts made by France to relieve 
distress 35 years ago by starting and carrying on vast! 
public works was pointed to as an illustration. The 
Government, however, the Home Secretary promised, 
would look into the matter closely, and would consider 
the advisability of stimulating the efforts of the local 
philanthropic bodies with a view to affording larger) 
temporary relief. In addition to this Sir William 
thought that the Government might do something in 
the way of emigration by communicating with the Bri- 
tish Colonial authorities. 

On the 20th inst. a despatch from Korti brought the 
sad intelligence of the death of General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, who was wounded at the Zereba fight of First 
month 19th. The death occurred Second month 16th, 
at Gakdul Wells, where the wounded were brought 
from Gubat. 

It is announced that, in view of the fact that the fall 
of Khartoum and the death of General Gordon have 
rendered the main object of General Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition impossible, the Government has deemed it 


|expedient to change the whole plan of the campaign in 
the Soudan to a defensive one. 


A number of despatches from General Gordon to the 
Home Government in regard to the situation of affairs 


at Khartoum, previous to the surrender of that city, | 


were published on the 23d inst. Writing on Eleventh | 
month 4th, General Gordon declines to agree with the 


|Home authorities that the expedition under Lord 


Wolseley was for the purpose of rescuing him, but it 
was, he says, designed to rescue the garrison at Khar- 
toum. On Ninth month 18th, he wrote as follows: 
“ How many times have I written, asking for reinforce-| 
ments, but my letters have never been answered! The! 
hearts of my gallant men are weary with this long| 
waiting for assistance and failure to receive any words| 


help shortly. While you eat and drink, and rest in 
good beds, we are always fighting.” 

The Cabinet has considered means to meet a credit 
for the Egyptian campaign to the amount of £2,500,000. 
Gladstone and Childers, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, opposed the suspension of the Sinking Fund. It} 
was finally decided to make a further issue of 2} per 
cents to the amount wanted. Childers, in his budget 
speech, will propose to meet the extraordinary war ex- 
penditure during the coming financial year by raising 
the income tax to 8d, for two years, in this way realiz- 
ing £8,000,000. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has given notice that he will 
move an address to the Queen, “representing that the] 
course pursued by her present Liberal Government in 
regard to Egypt and the Soudan had involved a great 
sacrifice of valuable lives and heavy expenses, without 
any beneficial results (cheers), rendering it imperatively 
necessary to the interests of the British Empire and the 
Egyptian people that the Government should distinctly 
recognize and take decided measures to fulfil the re- 
sponsibility now incumbent upon them to ensure good, 
stable government in Egypt and in those portions of the 
Soudan necessary for Egypt’s security.” 

At a meeting of conservative Peers held at the resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Salisbury, it was unanimously 
resolved to move in the House of Lords a vote of cen- 
sure against the Government for its Egyptian policy. 

Burton and Cunninghan, the alleged dynamitists, 
were again examined on the 23d inst. The evidence 
against the latter is accumulating. The case was ad- 
journed for one week, at the request of Poland, the So- 
licitor for the Treasury. Poland said that at the next 
hearing the Crown would produce an entirely new 
branch of testimony against both Cunningham and Bur- 
ton. The prosecution was receiving, he said, fresh evi- 
dence against the prisoners every day, and the police 


















were kept busy investigating it. 
The Evening News says it is asserted that the Guards, 
who were ostensibly sent to the Soudan, are destined to 


ghan frontier has been authorized by the Government, = 
and that the troops will be withdrawn to the Position Vv 
pointed. ‘e een 
It is reported that Prince Bismarck is supportingthe Bo 
Pr 
ment on the part of Russia. Subseri 
A despatch from Shanghai states that in the nayaj | 
engagement between the French fleet under Admiral ; 
Courbet and five Chinese men-of-war, the French tor- “ 
pedo boats sunk two of the Chinese war ships, the three 
others escaping in a fog to Chinghai, 
Prince Hohenlohe, German Ambassador to France 
and Prime Minister Ferry, and Waldeck-Rosseau, Min. 
ister of the Interior, had a conference on the 20th inst,, 
during which the former asked for the expulsion of gli . 
g pulsion 
the recognized German Socialists who attended the —_ 
funeral of Jules Valles. Ferry acceded to the req 
and has instructed the police to track and expel anum- 
ber of German anarchists. 
News from Yokohama to the Associated Press of 
San Francisco says, “it is firmly believed in Japanese 18 
Government circles that the indemnity which Corea hig outi 
agreed to pay Japan for the attack made by Chines 9 ind 
soldiers on the Japanese Minister and troops at the be tl 
Seoul palace, Corea, and the burning of the Japanese 
legation, on the night of Twelfth month 6th, will led up; 
to war between China and Japan.” who 
The British Columbia House of Representatives on Kor: 
Fourth-day, the 18th inst., rejected a Woman Suffrag Sucl 
bill by a vote of 14 to 19. com 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. the 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the Contributors to the Notl 
“ Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of theUw § that 
of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 18th § and 
of Third mo. 1885, at 3 o’clock, in the Arch St, Meet- 3 « pee 
ing-house. sette 
THomaAs ScaTTERGOOD, Clerk. ing 
——— ? 
TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. and. 
The Annual Meeting occurs this year on the 25thof BH “0 § 
Third month. Auxiliaries are desired to forward their Ss] 
reports seasonably to Epwarp Maris, Clerk, 116 § the ; 
Pine street. sions 
whic 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. the ( 
The Office of the Treasurer of this Institution ba our 
been removed to the Forrest Building, No. 119 South aul 
Fourth street, second story, front. lof ¢ 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. i no! 
The stage will connect on week days with the 98 § ¥¢ b 
train from Broad street. _ iB one e 
Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia via § into t 
West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams shotll B Ag G 
be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transit # 4.1, 
ted to the school by telephone. 
yeste 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE bt 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia § and t 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D ff itants 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may my li 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Visita 
Managers. pst 
Diep, 10th mo. 12th, 1884, at his residence in Maem § 94S tl 
county, Missouri, Davin NEWLIN, in the 65th yeatd § €rva 
his age, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting@ pure | 
Friends, Indiana. He had been in declining h tatior 
several months, and we believe he was engaged to be immo 
found prepared for the solemn change; and we tr by j 
that through the mercy of God he has been admii y it, 
into one of those mansions in the Father’s house. desce 
, 12th month 11th, 1884, at his residence nef the I, 
Hesper, Douglas county, Kansas, Wixstow Davis itl forey, 
the 71st year of his age. He removed from N Apoll, 
Carolina in 1861, and was instrumental in establis Hh ously 
Hesper Meeting of Friends. In his last illness, he 8 Sly 


“Should I be taken now, I have a full assurance that antly 


shall enter into rest eternal.” 


and g 


